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THE CIRCULAR 

Has for its fund tal principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its alm, however, 
isto give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 


simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y." 


Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 














Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 
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Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, 0. H. Mituer, C. Otps, Agents. 


PRN mmr" 


Travyelivg-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Hexen C. Noyes, 
Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Saran Van Veuzer, Superintendent, 


eer 


} Superintendents. 





Palm-leaf Hats anufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 
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Milling ; Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 


H. M. Waters. Miller. 
nooeoaeen—rrrresereseeseseseseeeeeeesseY 
Fresh Tomat He tically Sealed,in Glass 





Bottles, for family use. 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. NV. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 


ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 ots. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 
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ESE” Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 

+. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will bea seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is oftered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Retiaious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars 





Unity of Mind. 


There are those who do not consider 
that unanimity of thought is essential to 
Christian fellowship. They say it is not 
necessary that persons should think alike 
in order to walk together as brethren.— 
In this they differ very much from Paul. 
He says to the Corinthians, I beseech you 
brethren by the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among 
you; but that ye be perfectly joined to- 
gether in the same mind and in the same 
judgment. Again he says to the same 
church, ‘ Be perfect, be of good comfort, 
be of one mind, live in peace. To the 
Philippians he writes, ‘I beseech Euodias 
and Syntyche that they be of the same 
mind in the Lord.’ 

He believed in fixed truth, to which 
all understandings might be conformed. 
It is thought by some that different clas- 
ses of minds are constitutionally incapa- 
ble of viewing thingsalike. But the most 
opposite minds do not disagree about 
matters of fact, as, for instance, that the 
sun shines, All truth is really of the na- 
ture of facts. Of course so far as persons 
actually know, they certainly will agree. 
The true hearted cannot disagree, though 
they may have different degrees of know- 
ledge and discernment ; because, as far as 
they all know they will think alike, and 
no one will dispute about any thing of 
which he does not know. , Paul saw how 
the church could be of one mind and yet 
some be in advance of others. He ex- 
plains it in these words to the Philippians, 
“Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, 
be thus minded: and if in any thing ye 
be otherwise minded, God shall reveal 
even this unto you. Nevertheless, where- 
to we have already attained, let us walk 
by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing. (Phil. 3: 15, 16.) 





Unconscious Influence.--Concluded. 


FROM BUSHNELL’S ‘ SERMONS FOR THE NEW LIFE.” 


The door of involuntary communication, I 
have said, is always open. Of course we are 
communicating ourselves in this way, to others 
at every moment of our intercourse or presenee 
with them. But how very seldom, in com- 
parison, do we undertake by means of speech 
to influence others! Even the best Christian, 
one who most improves his opportunities to do 
good, attempts but seldom to sway another by 
voluntary influence, whereas he is all the 
while shining as a luminous object unawares, 
and communicating of his heart to the world. 

But there is yet another view of this double 
line of communication which man has with his 
fellow-men, which is more general, and dis- 
plays the import of the truth yet more con- 
vincingly. It is by one of these modes of 
communication that we are constituted mem- 
bers of voluntary society, and by the other, 
parts of a general mass, or members of invol- 
untary society. Youare all,in a certain view, 
individuals, and separate as persons from each 
other ; you are also, in a certain otber view, 
parts of a common body, as truly as the parts 
of astone. Thus if you ask how it is that you 
and all men came, without your consent to ex- 
ist in society, to be within its power, to be 
under its laws, the answer is, that while yon 
are a man, you are also a fractional element of 
a larger and more comprehensive being, called 
society—be it the family, the church, the 





state. In a certain department of your nature, 
it is open; its sympathies and feelings are 
open. On this open side you all adhere to- 
gether, as parts of a larger nature, in which 
there is a common circulation of want, impulse, 
and law. Being thus made common to each 
other voluntarily, you become cne mass, one 
consolidated social body, animated by one life. 
And observe how far this involuntary commu- 
nication and sympathy between the members 
of a state or family is sovereign over their 
character. It always results in what we call 
the national or family spirit; for there is a 
spirit peculiar to every state and family in the 
world. Sometimes, too, this national or fami- 
ly spirit takes a religious or an irreligious char- 
acter, and appears almost to absorb the religi- 
ous self-government of individuals. What was 
the national spirit of France, for example, at 
acertain time, but a spirit of infidelity ?— 
What is the religious spirit of Spain at this 
moment, but a spirit of bigotry, quite as wide 
of Christianity and destructive to character as 
the spirit of falsehood? What is the family 
spirit in many a house, but the spirit.of gain, 
or pleasure, or appetite, in which everything 
that is warm, dignified, genial, and good in re- 
ligion, is visibly absent? Sometimes you will 
almost fancy that you see the shapes of money 
in the eyes of the children. So it is that we 
are led on by nations, as it were, to a good or 
bad immortality. Far down in the secret 
foundations of life and society, there lie con- 
cealed great iaws and channels of influence, 
which make the race common to each other in 
all the main departments or divisions of the 
social mass—laws which often escape our no- 
tice altogether, but which are to society as 
gravity to the general system of God’s works. 

But these are general considerations, and 
more fit, perhaps, to give you a rational con- 
ception of the modes of influence and their 
relative power, than to verify that conception, 
or establish its truth. I now proceed too add, 
therefore, some miscellaneous proofs of a more 
particular nature. 

And I mention, first of all, the instinct of 
imitation in children. We begin our mortal 
experience, not with acts grounded in judgment 
or reason, or with ideas received through lan- 
guage, but by simple imitation, and under the 
guidance of this, we lay our foundations, The 
child looks and listens, and whatsoever tone of 
feeling or manner of conduct is displayed around 
him, sinks into his plastic, passive soul, and 
becomes a mold of his being ever after. The 
very handling of the nursery is significant, and 
the petulance, the passion, the gentleness, the 
tranquillity indicated by it, are all reproduced 
in the child. His soul isa purely receptive 
nature, and that, for a considerable period, 
without choice or selection. A little further 
on, he begins voluntarily wo copy every thing 
he sees. Voice,* manner, gait, every thing 
which the eye sees, the mimic instinct de- 
lights to act over. And thus we have a whole 
generation of future men, receiving from us 
their very beginnings, and the deepest impulses 
of their life and immortality. They watch us 
every moment, in the family, before the hearth 
and at the table ; and whenwe are meaning 
them no good or evil, when we are conscious 
of exerting no influence over them, they are 
drawing from us impressions and molds of ha- 
bit, which, if wrong, no heavenly discipline 
can wholly remove ; or, if right, no bad associ- 
ations utterly dissipate. Now it may be 
doubted, I think, whether, in all the active 
influence of our lives, we do as much to shape 
the destiny of our fellow-men, as we do in this 
single article of unconscious influence over 
children. 

Still further on, respect for others takes the 
place of imitation. We naturally desire the 








approbation or good opinion of others. You 
see the strength of this feeling in the article of 
fashion. How few persons have the nerve to 
resist a fashion! We have fashions, too, in 
literature, and in worship, and ‘in moral and 
religious doctrine, almost equally powerful. 
How many will violate the best rules of socic- 
ty, because it is the practice of their circle ! 
How many reject Christ because of friends or 
acquaintance, who have no suspicion of the in- 
fluence they exert, and will not have, till the 
last day shows them what they have done! 
Every good man has thus a power in his _per- 
son, more mighty than his words and argu- 
ments, and which others feel when he little 
suspects it. Every bad man, too, has a fund 
of poison in his character, which is tainting 
those around him, when it is not in his thoughts 
to do them ar injury. He is read and under- 
stood. His sensual tastes and habits, his un- 
believing spirit, his suppressed leer at religion, 
have all a power, and take hold of the hearts 
of others, whether he will have it so or not. 

Again, how well understood is it, that the 
most active feelings and impulses of mankind 
are contagious. How quick enthusiasm of any 
sort is to kindle, and how rapidly it catches 
from one to another, till a nation blazes in the 
flame! In the case of the crusades, you have 
an example where the personal enthusiasm of 
one man put all the states of Europe in mo- 
tion. Fanaticism is almost equally contagious. 
Fear and superstition always infect the mind of 
the circle in which they are manifested. The 
spirit of war generally becomes an epidemic 
of madness, when once jt has got possession of 
afew minds. The spirit of party is propaga- 
ted in asimilar manner. How any slight op- 
eration in the market may spread, like a fire, 
if successful, till trade runs wild in a general 
infatuation, is well known. Now, in all these 
examples, the effect is produced, not by active 
endeavor to carry influence, but mostly by that 
insensible propagation which follows, when a 
flame of any kind is once kindled. 

Is it also true, you may ask, that the relig- 
ious spirit propagates itself or tends to propa- 
gate itself in the same way? I see no reason 
to question that it does. Nor does any thing 
in the doctrine of spiritual influences, when 
rightly understood, forbid the supposition.— 
For spiritual influences are never separated 
from the laws of thought in the individual, 
and the laws of feeling and influence in society. 
If, too, every disciple is to be an ‘ epistle known 
and read of all men,’ what shall we expect 
but that all men will be somehow affected by 
the reading? Or, if he is to be a light in the 
world, what shall we Jook for, but that others, 
seeing his good works shall glorify God on his 
account ? How often is it seen too as a fact of 
observation, that one or a few good men kindle 
at length a holy fire in the community in which 
they live, and become the leaven of a general 
reformation! Such men give 2 more vivid 
proof in their persons of the reality of religi- 
ous faith, than any words or arguments could 
yield. They are active; they endeavor, of 
course, to exert a good voluntary influence ; 
but still their chief power lies in their holiness, 
and the sense they produce in others of their 
close relation to God. 

It now remains to exhibit the very important 
fact, that where the direct or active influence 
of men is supposed to be great, even this is 
due, in a principal degree, to that insensible 
influence by which their arguments, reproofs 
and persuasions are seerctly invigorated. It is 
not mere words which turn men ; it is the heart 
mounting, uncalled, into the expression of the 
features ; it is the eye illuminated by reason, 
the look beaming with goodness ; it is the tone 
of the voice, that instrument of the soul, which 
changes quality with such amazing facility, 
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and gives out in the soft, the tender, the trem-|and spontaneously out of Christ, as the friend 
ulous, the firm, every shade of emotion and] of man, the light of the world, the glory of the 
character. And so much is there in this,{ Father, made visible. And some have gone so 
that the moral stature and character of the | far as to conjecture that God made the human 
man that speaks are likely to be well represented | person, originally, with a view to its hecoming 
in his manner. If he isa stranger, his way | the organ or vehicle, by which he might reveal 
will inspire confidence and attract good will.—| his communicable attributes to other worlds. 
His virtues will be seen, as it were, gathering | Christ, they believe, came to inhabit this organ 
round him to minister words and forms of|that he might execute a purpose so sublime. 
thought, and their voices will be heard in the | The human person is constituted, they say, to 
fall of his cadences. And the same is true of | be a mirror of God; and God, being imaged 
bad men, or men who have nothing in their|in that mirror, as in Christ, is held up to the 
character corresponding to what they attempt] view of this and other worlds. It certainly is 
todo. If without heart or interest you at-|to the view of this; andif the Divine nature 
tempt to move another, the involuntary man} can use this organ so effectively to express it- 
tells what youare doing, in a hundred ways at|self unto us, if it can bring itself, through the 
onee. A hypocrite, endeavoring to exert a| looks, tones, motions, and conduct of a human 
good influence, only tries to convey by words} person, more close to our sympathies than by 
what the lying look, and the faithless affecta- any other means, how can we think that an or- 
tion, or dry exaggeration of his manner per-|gan so communicative, inhabited by us, is not 
petually resists. We have it for a fashion | always breathing our spirit and transferring our 
to attribute great or even prodigious results| jmage insensibly to others ? 
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to nothing but the immediate power of what] ~~~ 


to the voluntary efforts and labors of men.— 
Whatever they effect is commonly referred 


they do. Let us take an example, like that 
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of Paul and analyze it. Paul was a man of 
great ferver and enthusiasm. He combined, 
withal, more of what is lofty and morally com- 


very distinguished men of the world. Having 


character exalted and made luminous, by 
christian faith, and the manifest indwelling 


of God, he had of course an almost superhu-| . ii51y our imaginations of evil by all the dif- 
man sway over others. Doubtless he was in-/frent forms which it assumes. We sometimes 
telligent, strong in argument, eloquent, active, | soem girt about by numbers of enemies, ready to 
to the utmost of his powers, but still he moved | attack us in body and soul. We know not which 
the world more by what he was than by what | to face first. So to the view of the outward re- 
he did. The grandeur and spiritual splendor| former, the world is a volcanic crust through 
which the lava-fires of sin and wo burst from 
numberless vents, and the endless business of his 
life is to try to quench them individually, though 
while suppressing one, the others only break out 
cause of the half divine authority which ap- sma apace oe mete “et 
peared in his conduct, and his glowing spirlt.— | ore spiritual in our perceptions, and then we 
He fought the good fight, because he kept the | shall see that salvation is not a thing of numbers; 
faith, and filled his powerful nature with in-| we shall not be intimidated and confused by the 
uproar of multitudes, but shall quietly feel our 
And here I must conduct you to a yet higher | way to the center and unit which sustains all this 


example, even that of the Son of God, the|phantasmagoria of trouble, and deliver a blow 
which shall make the whole vanish like a con- 


juror’s dream. 


of his character were ever adding to his active 
efforts an element of silent power, which was 
the real and chief cause of their efficacy.— 
He convinced, subdued, inspired, and led, be- 


fluences drawn from higher worlds. 


light of the world. Men dislike to be swayed 
by direct, voluntaryinfluence. They are jeal- 
ous of such control, and are therefore best 


, magi thousand against one. Itis not: itis one against 
manding in his character, than most of the]one. It is not the wicked million that we have to 
conquer, but the wicked ong. All evil is summed 
. 3 y up and concentrated into a single spirit, that your 
this for his natural character, and his natural | own spirit isa match for, and you have Christ to 
back you in conquering it.”—Home- Talk, ‘ Salva- 
tion by Our own Arm.’ 


The Deep View is the Simple One. 
**You meet a principality, and think it is a 


It is an illusion of the surface which leads us to 


On the other hand, a like superficial view may 


approached by conduct and feeling, and the 
authority of simple worth, which seem to make 
If goodness appears, they 
welcome its celestial smile; if heaven descends 
to encircle them, they yield to its sweetness ; 
if truth appears in the life, they honor it with 
a secret homage; if personal majesty and 
glory appear, they bow with reverence, and ac- 
knowledge with shame, their own vileness.— 
Now it ison this side of human nature that 
Christ visits us, preparing just that kind of in- 
fluence which the spirit of truth may wield 
with the most persuasive and subduing effect. 
It is the grandeur of his character which con- 
stitutes the chief power of his ministry, not 
his miracles or teachings apart from his char- 
Miracles were useful, at the time, to 
arrest attention, and his doctrine is useful at 


no purposed onset. 


be taken of good, in which case righteousness and 
duty appear exceedingly complex. There is ro 
end to the obligations pressing upon us. Our 
grasp after perfection seems hopeless, from the 
multiplicity of details which it involves. But 
this again isa mistake. Holiness is a simple 
thing, and whoever attains it does so, not by 
chasing after a thousand self-multiplying duties, 
but by finding ita spirit in the heart, which 
makes all good fruit in the outward life spring 
forth spontaneously. The question of holiness 
and justification is simply a question whether we 
can walk in the Spirit. The Spirit is given to us, 
and if we believe and confess it} it is a natural 
and easy thing to walkinit. It is hard not to 
doso. © 

The practical deduction from this view is that 
to simplify life and understand good and evil, we 
must cease to be superficial and become spiritual- 
ly minded.—e. w. Nn. ° 





all times as the highest revelation of truth pos- 
sible inspeech; but the greatest truth of the 
gospel, notwithstanding, is Christ himself—a 
human body become the organ of the divine 


from the association of ideas that many persons 


Communism. 
We feel desirous at times to rescue this term 


nature, and revealing, under the conditions of 
an earthly life, the glory of God! 
ture writers have much to say, in this connec- 
tion, of the image of God; and an image, you 
know, is that which simply represents, not that 
which acts, or reasons, or persuades. 
is this image of God which makes the center, 
the sun itself, of the gospel. 
teachings, miracles, and sufferings of Christ, 
allhad their use in bringing out this image, 
or what is the same, in making conspicuous the 
character and feelings of God, both towards sin- 
And here is the power 


The jouracyings, 


ners and towards sin. 


indulge in when it is mentioned. Many well- 
meaning people, good church folks, and steadfast 
friends, professedly, of the Bible, seem to be seized 
with a vague sense of something unorthodox, 
anti-christian and heathenish, when Community 
or Communism is introduced. They are over- 
whelmed and driven into confusion by imagining 
all the offenses that have come upon them, the 
whole way from Fourierism to Mormonism. No 
doubt, there is some occasion for this, in the rush 
of “Lo here’s” and “Lo there’s” that the world 
has seen and been exercised with. There is rub- 
bish enough we allow; but Communism is of high 
descent, and will surely stand out by and by, 
free from all tarnish of its apparent contempora- 


of Christ—it is what of God’s beauty, love, | ries, 


truth and justice shines through him. 





It is the influence which flows unconsciously | it is the essence of society. It is that without 


Communism is not merely a system of society 


which society is nothing but a name. A nation 
may pridé itself on its refinement, its intelligence, 
its arts and sciences, and its great achievements ; 
yet if the fraternal, sympathizing spirit is want- 
ing ; if there is no unity, no communism of life ; 
it should rightly be considered an uncivilized 
Greenland. Communism is to society what piety 
is to religion, that without which it is dead. 

Here we shall be led to apprehend Jesus Christ 
as the author and pioneer of true Communism.— 
The unity of his followers was the great end of 
his life. Read his prayer in the seventeenth 
chapter of John, and see how it culminates in the 
great idea of unity. Then read how that prayer 
began to be answered when the Holy Ghost was 
poured out on the day of Pentecost: ‘And all 
that believed were together and had all things 
common, and sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every man had 
need.’ This was the beginning of Communism; 
and is it tv be supposed that it was the end?7— 
Communism was then poured right down out of 
heaven into the best vessels that could be had, and 
its effect upon their hearts gives us an idea how 
‘the will of God is done in heaven.’ Its success 
in this world was then but temporary and partial, 
Are we not to suppose that the Lord, after secur- 
ing that first crop, has been steadily pursuing his 
plans towards that fuller consummation when his 
will shall be done cn earth as it is in heaven ?— 
Who will undertake to say, that the great reservoir 
of the Pentecostal spirit in the heavens is exhaus 
ted? There is the true spirit of Communism, the 
only Communism we believe in.—xr, H. H. 





Discipline of the Affections. 

The Apostle exhorts the Colossians to set their 
affections on things above, and not on things on 
the earth, ‘for,’ says he, ‘ye are dead, and your 
life is hid with Christ in God.’ The death and 
resurrection of Christ, are facts here put forth for 
the believer to stand upon in the schooling of his 
affections. Believing on Christ as a risen Savior, 
is equivalent toa confession that you have risen 
with him. The spiritual and better part of your 
nature has, by an act of faith, allied itself to the 
kingdom into which Christ has entered. If 
Christ is at the right hand of God, you are there 
also; that is to say, your faith is your represent- 
ative in that new world of life and light. But 
your affections, your sensations and feelings, are 
yet undisciplined. Earthly objects still hold 
them. Your inward, spiritual vision is unde- 
veloped, so that heavenly objects are but dimly 
discerned. Here a field is opened for one to labor 
in transferring his affections and interests to the 
state where the soul of his being has taken up its 
abode. A man purchases a domain in a new 
country, but many associations and fixtures be- 
longing to his old home, are left behind. His 
affections linger behind with them for a season. 
But at last, they are transferred to his new habi- 
tation, and placed upon surroundings newly cre- 
ated. So inthe purchase of our heavenly interest ; 
the surroundings or objects for the affections are 
undeveloped. But the gift of faith which has 
been received into the heart, which works by love, 
will surely create all desirable objects, for the 
pleasure of the affections. It will be seen that the 
Apostle requires that the affections should be 
withdrawn from earthly objects, not to be sup- 
pressed and chilled, but to be placed upon higher, 
purer, and nobler ones. It will be seen too, that 
the transferring of the affections from earth to 
heaven, becomes comparatively easy, when one 
has received and confessed the faith of Christ, 
recognizing clearly the fact, that by so doing, one 
is no longer a citizen of this world, but of heaven. 
G. ¢. 





We copy on another page the substance of Mr. 
Brisbane’s late communications to the New York 
Tribune on the Organization of Agriculture.— 
His criticisms of existing Society, and his ideas 
about the application of machinery to agriculture 
on a large scale, are suggestive and interesting. 
But while he calls for the application of scientific 
organization and improved machinery to industry, 
it seems strange that he should be willing to re- 
tain the antiquated motive of joint-stockism in 
the human department. If we are to have steam, 
and lightning, and thundering locomotive plows 
to do our work for us in the field, is it not time 
that we should have something a little faster and 
larger in the spiritual mechanism of society than 
the old stage-coach principle of ‘looking out for 
number one?’ Mr. Brisbane’s error, as our read- 
ers will readily see, is the common one of making 
too much account of external arrangements, and 
too little account of individual regeneration as a 


« GSE The July No. of the Scalpel is on our 
table, containing the Editor’s objurgations on 
diseased meat, and other abuses, and a letter from 
a correspondent in Europe, describing scenes in 
Paris. New-York: Dr. E. H. Dixon, Editor. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


INDIAN WAR IN OREGON. 


A body of United States troops, numbering 152 
men, commanded by Col. Steptoe, having started 
out on the 11th of May from Fort Walla Walla, 
with the intention of taking vengeance on some 
Indians who had stolen cattle and killed several 
white men in the vicinity of the Fort, and also 
with a view to intimidate the red men generally 
in that region by a display of force,—were met, 
after crossing Snake River and marching several 
days into the Indian country, by a body of 600 
or more Indian warriors, armed and prepared for 
a fight. A battle ensued on the following day 
May 17th, which continued till night, when Col. 
Steptoe and his men, their ammunition being 
nearly exhausted, made a hasty retreat and a 
forced march back to the crossing .of Snake River. 
Two officers and five men of the Americans were 
killed, and eleven wounded. Three friendly In- 
dians who fought along with the troops were also 
killed. About 20 of the hostile Indians, it is sup- 
posed, were killed. The Battle took place in 
Washington Territory. Since the news of Col. 
Steptoe’s defeat reached the War Department, 
orders have been issued for sending 500 army re- 
cruits to Oregon. 

FROM UTAH. 

Dispatches from the Peace Commissioners, and 
from Gen. Johnston, have been received at the 
War Department, announcing the settlemeht of 
the difficulties between the United States Gov- 
ernment and the people of Utah. The Mormors 
consent that the civil officers of the Territory shall 
enter upon the discharge of their duties, and they 
will make no resistance to the army of the United 
States in its march to the valley of Salt Lake or 
elsewhere. Gen. Johnston has already marched 
with the army to Salt Lake City, having issued a 
proclamation to the people, assuring them that 
they should not be molested in their persons or 
rights, or in the peaceful pursuit of their avoca- 
tions, and promising to assist and protect them 
while they submit to the U.S. government and 
laws. The great body of the Mormons, however, 
have left Salt Lake City ; the houses are shut up 
and deserted, and on!y Mormons enough left to 
take care of tho property. 

GOLD ON FRAZER RIVER. 

The discovery of rich gold diggings on Frazer 
River, (a river of New Caledonia, or that part of 
the British possessions lying north of Oregon and 
Washington Territories,) has excited another gold 
fever, which seems likely to equal the California 
fever of 1849. Late accounts from California, 
Minnesota, and other parts of the country, show 
that a great rush is being made for Frazer River- 
Many of the mining towns of California, it is said, 
are being deserted ; the stages from the interior 
to San Francisco are filled, and new lines of 
steamers are crowded with passengers for Frazer 
River. The diggings are reported as very rich, 
the miners making from $10 to $50 per day ; but 
provisions are exceedingly scarce and high. 

Operation upon Senator Sumner.—Charles 
Sumner, who sailed again for Europe in May, 
last, with a view to the restoration of his health, 
has been, as appears from late accounts, submit. 
ting himself to a severe operation under the 
hands of Dr. Brown Sequard, a celebrated physi- 
ologist and physician in Paris. The operation 
resorted to consists in applying fire, by means of 
moxa, to the back of the neck and along the 
spine. The object is, by exciting a counter-irrita- 
tion of the surface, to produce an absorption of 
the liquid effusion which is believed to have taken 
place about the brain. Dr. Sequard himself says, 
with reference to this case, ‘I have applied six 
moxas to Senator Sumner’s neck and back, and 
he has borne these exceedingly painful applica- 
tions with the greatest courage afd patience.— 
You. know that a moxa is a burning of the skin 
with inflamed agaric, [amadou, a kind of fungus, 
or touchwood,] cotton wool, or some other very 
combustible substance. I had never seen a man 
bearing with such a fortitude as Mr. Sumner has 
shown, the extremely violent pain of this kind of 
burning.’ Mr. Sumner’s general health, it is said, 
has almost entirely rallied from the original shock. 
His physician speaks cautiously, but hopefully, of 
the final result. 

Tur American Divers at Sevastopot.—In 
one of our news items it was stated, several weeks 
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that the American consiias to Sevastopol, for 
raising the Russian vessels sunken in the harbor, 
had been abandoned, and that the attempt to raise 
those vessels must prove a failure. This account 
has since been contradicted.—Letters from Se- 
yastopol, lately received in Boston, represent that 
the work of raising the sunken Russian vessels 
is progressing rapidly, and with good success. 
In an extract from one of these letters, published 
in the Boston Transcript, the writer says : 

“We have raised whole the 16 gun vessel of 
war, Smelya, and brought her down tothe Ad- 
miralty, slung between the caissons. She had 
over 300 tuns of mudin her hold and on her decks, 
besides all her rigging, iron tanks, pig for ballast, 
&e.. . .We only tried this vessel, to test the 
machinery before going to work at raising the 
heavier vessels. The caissons operated as well as 
we expected, and at no timedid we use over one 
fifth of their power. This demonstrates the en- 
tire feasibility of raising any and every ship in the 
harbor of Sevastopol. We shall, undoubtedly, 
raise the whole fleet this summer.” 





Latest News--Failure of. Atiantic Telegraph. 

By the arrival of the North Star from Europe 
Tuesday morning, intelligence is brought of the 
breaking of the Atlantic Telegraph cable, and the 
consequent abandonment of the work. Twice the 
cable parted and was rejoined, with a loss, it is 
stated, of nearly a hundred miles of the wire, and 
on the third trial about 250 miles had been laid, 
when the final break occurred and the ships re- 
turned to port. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, July 21.—Nothing eventful this 
week, except the winding up of haying. Meet- 
ings of too desultory nature to report. Nothing 
particularly interesting in relation to our visitors, 
A manin Brooklyn writes wishing to; be in- 
formed by what means he can get his four boys 
into the Community, to be brought up. He ‘ad- 
mires our religious and industrial system, and 
shrinks at the thought of raising a family in the 
city.’ His boys’ ages are from two to ten, 4‘ very 
healthy, fine children.’ We sympathize with his 
parental anxiety, but could not take them for 
wantf accommodations, ( many other claimants 
having a precedence) if there were no other ob- 
jections. A lad in Schenectady, who has some- 
time visited here with his mother, writes for 
permission tocome here and spend his school 
vacation. His mother adds, that he refused an 
invitation to go to New-York City, choosing to 
come to Oneida. He will be allowed to come. 
A Swede (we suppose) in Minnesota, sends for 
Bible Communism, and requests us to mail a 
number of the Circular to several addresses in 
Sweden. He praises our system of Free Criticism, 
inquires about our social doctrines, and concludes 
with the following observation, which naturally 
provoked some laughter, when read in our meet- 
ing: ‘If it were not for the religion you pro- 
fess as founded on the Bible and aSavior, I should 
agree with you in every thing, I believe.’ 

Fruit anp Farm Martters.—Our haying was 
closed last night at half past eight—the date being 
just a year from the time of commencing last 
season. ‘To-day is a respite for the farmers, and 
to-mcrrow they commence haying for our neigh. 
bors.....The raspberry harvest has been a good 
one. This is becoming more and more a favorite 
fruit with us. The plant is hardy and adapted 
to grow in the shade, among the trees of an or- 
chard.....Grapes promise finely. New straw- 
berry beds have been hoed for the last time, and 
prepared for the runners, which begin to shoot in 
all directions. The plants look uncommonly well. 

. Corn is tasselling. Sweet potatoes and mel- 
ons thrive under the brilliant skies of this month. 

..Fruit preserving is going on diligently, em- 
ploying five persons considerable part of the time. 

...Cherries are more plenty with us than usual ; 
our fruit dealers also buy to some extent from 
abroad.. Apples and pears will probably fall be- 
low an average crop. 

An Era.—We are going to note a circum- 
stance in our current affairs, which may seem in- 
significant to the reader, but which is quite sig- 
nificant to us. Up to this time, none of our fruit 
has been free, that 1s, it has been considered ( by 
mutual agreement, of course, ) irregular for per-_ 
sons to go to the vines, or bushes, or trees, and 
pick for themselves, as most were wont to do en 
their old homestead. As long as we had only a 
limited quantity, quite disporpotionate to the size 
of the family, it is obvious the only fair way of 
distribution would be to let the gardeners gather 
it and pass it round, or serve it on the table.— 
This condition of things has been in a high degree 
disciplinary to the alimentiveness of the associa- 
tion—a school of self denial, partiularly to the 
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young; but it has been carried out heartily, 
with very slight infringment of the rules. This 
season it was resolved by the committee on fruit 
to appropriate the currants to immediate kitchen 
use, not making any wine, or otherwise disposing 
of them. And the motion was made that 
they should be free toany who wished to eat 
them from the bushes, which after a little discus- 
sion was unanimously agreed upon. This new 
liberty signifies two things in the progress of the 
Community: first, that our currants have attained 
to comparative abundance, and second, that our 
alimentiveness is comparatively civilized. 

Locat.—Mr. Franks, of New Jersey, whose 
shghtly quaint letters often entertain our home 
circle, writes this week as follows: 

“T hope to hear of your Indian corn doing well, 
and to know that the plan of having a border of 
grass land around plowed land, is still adhered to, 
on which to throw one’s self on coming out from 
long ranks of hoed corn. How will you make 
your pleasant domain still more attractive to 
visitors, and every part of a piece with Mr. T’s 
trimmed hedges, and S’s flower garden, and Mrs. 
Hi’s border?....In the last Circular one of 
your number writes: ‘Taking all things into 
consideration, we think it.is good to cultivate a 
friendly feeling toward the sun, more especially 
as we hope eventually to inhabit the richer climes 
which are made so by his more powerful and con- 
tinuous presence.’ This is a damper on continu- 
ed improvement at Oneida. What part of the 
Union or the world are you thinking of? Every 
location has its advantages and disadvantages.— 
Why not again aim at fostering small Communes 
wherever they are disposed to spring up—thus to 
have stopping-places for our religious peddlers, 
and enjoying variety in unity. Notwithstanding 
this roaming intimation, I will say, that if outside 
friends were to be informed as to your adopted 
building plan, whether ‘the gothic has been adop- 
ted, as the style most fitly expressive of the aspir- 
ing nature of the Christian’s aims and hopes, and 
every care is being taken to adapt the plans snd 
proportions to the present wants and growing 
prospects of “The Oneida Association,” as they 
no doubt ‘desire that our new building may re- 
flect the liberality and spirit of our people, and 
that you spare no pains to project every thing 
upon the most approved models of architectural 
taste and convenience,’ they would be more likely 
to consider as to what aid they might render, es- 
pecially if you were to say that you can dig the 
foundation and make brick yourselves. If the 
time and trouble be not deemed too much, means 
mizht be raised on the issue of receipts neatly 
engraved on bank-note paper, reading thus :—Re- 
ceived from A. B. one dollar, repayable on de- 
mand, in whatever we have for sale, &c.” 

In answer to Mr. F.’s questions we might say 
that there is no intention of moving that would 
interfere with the permanence of Oneida. We 
may some time swarm, as the bees do, aud seek a 
new hive on the rich prairies of the West, or in 
the fruit regions of the tropics, but Oneida, we 
doubt not, will long bea mother-home to those 
that are acquainted here, and that have partici- 
pated in the Community movement. As to the 
style of our proposed house, it will probably be 
more open, airy and modern than the gothic.— 
Every age and degree of civilization has its ap- 
propriate architecture. The gothic was grand and 
expressive in its day and situation, but as to its 
representing the aspiring hopes and aims of the 
Christian, that appears to us rather equivocal. 
We should sooner think it derives its characteris- 
tics from the pointed spires and gloomy arches 
of a northern forest. Perhaps Communism will 
develop a style of itsown. In reference to the 
financial scheme, we doubt not the Community 
would willingly sell its production ins the manner 
described ; we will at any rate send the Circular 
in exchange for a dollar, as often as is wished. 


Fartu-Curre.—We cannot cease to recommend 
the confession of Christ in the power of his resur- 
rection, to all who wish to overcome. We would 
set it against any diffiuclty of soul or body. It 
certainly is the cure. This confession is recog- 
nized with us, as the root and spring of all our 
daily improvement, but occasionally it manifests 
its powerful vitality in some notable example. 
Mrs. H. came here with a body and mind im- 
paired by disease. She had long been subject to 
severe attacks of pain in the head, and to seasons 
of dejection. Abouta vearafter she came, shefell 
into a state of obstinate despair. Her self-esteem 
was naturally very small, and her comparisen 
of what she wanted to be, with what she was, 
seemed to discourage her. She continued in 
this state nearly two years. She was treated 
with kindness, but without any special attention, 
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that is, any medical practice. She was sur- 
rounded by influences of faith and quietness, but 
her cure may not be ascribed to any direct effert 
of those around her. Her amendment began a 
few months since, with her showing a disposition 
to confess Christ. This had been recommended 
to her mary times—as often almost as any 
one talked with her, but she had only found 
tongue to disparage herself, instead of glorifying 
Christ. At length, however, she began of her 
own accord to confess Christ her Savior, and she 
has improved on that, till now she is an example 
to all of serenity and happy self-forgetfulness.— 
She is busy all the time in some disinterested 
service and seems to enjoy her life extremely. 


The Aquarium | in America. 


Hardly more than two years have elapsed since 
the introduction of the Aquarium among us, an 
its popularity is already firmly established. We 
may daily see aquaria of every form and size, from 
the large tanks at the Museum to the small glass 
jar in which children are fond of experimenting, 
It is hardly necessary now to explain that the 
Aquarium proper is a tank having glass sides firmly 
mounted in an iron or wooden frame-work, con- 
taining either fresh or salt water, into which 
aquatic plants and animals are introduced in the 
proper proportions to maintain life. The plants, 
throwing off oxygen, contribute to the support of 
animal life, while the carbonic acid gas emitted by 
the fishes causes the vegetable matter to thrive. 
Thus they support each other, and with the help 
of those busy little scavengers, the water snails, 
to remove decaying matter, the little world may 
live and thrive, self- “supporting and self-renovating. 
—Evening Post. 


Whether it would be proper to call it an aqua- 
rium or not, we have something in the garden 
that is cousin at least to this new invention. 
One of the amateur gardeners, failing to make 
the pond-lily root and thrive in the dike, has 
succeeded in bringing it to flower in atub. It 
is a beautiful novelty,—every une is charmed 
with it. The sweet blossom lies on the top of 
the water surrounded by glossy green leaves 
overlaying the whole surface. The gardener 
only has to replenish the waste of water by evap- 
oration —he does nothing to keep it sweet. 





A Confession. 

East Hamilton, N. Y., July 11, 1858. 
Dear Frienps :—I wish through the 
Circular to renew my confession of Christ 
as a savior from all sin. This is my song 
at present: To Him who hath loved me 
and washed me from my sins in his own 
blood, to him be glory forever and ever. 
I desire to be made entirely free from 
selfishness and from the influence of all 
worldly-minded Christians, cost what it 
may. I have resolved to break loose from 
all ties of this kind, and confess my 
union with you, with Christ and the 
Primitive Church, leaving the result with 

God. Canny P. Loomis. 


Community Daregraphs. 


‘CHARITY HOPETH ALL THINGS.’ 

What a beautiful characteristic !— 
Hopeth all things for ourselves and for 
others—hopeth lovingly in God’s provi- 
dence in darkness and temptation— 
hopeth in the grace of Chrjst to overcome 
weakness and defects--hopeth in the 
prevalence of good over evil. These 
thoughts came to me lately, while la- 
boring under temptations to discourage- 
ment, and cheered my heart. In Christ’s 
spirit there exists this very element of 
hope and comfort, and as we are united 
to Christ it exists in us. I wish to give 
it place in my heart by recognising and 
confessing it. It is the stronger spirit, 
and will displace its opposite. Thanks 
be to Christ for.the riches of his grace. 
—H. M. W. 








THE EFFECTS. OF A THANKFUL SPIRIT. 

I have had a new appreciation to-day 
of the beneficial effects of a thankful 
spirit upon the health. 

Sitting by the bedside of a friend, who 
had been suddenly prostrated by disease, 
the spontaneous outburst of a peaceful, 
thankful spirit, operated like magic to 
repel disease, and restore her physical 








powers. An influx of new life seemed to 


accompany every expression of praise and 
thankfulness. Surely, thought I, here is 
a new medicine, a grand panacea within 
the reach of all, and yet how few test 
its virtues, for the reason that their lips 
cannot utter what their hearts do not feel. 
In whatever circumstances we may be 
placed, however trying, the true spirit 
sees and acknowledges the goodness of 
the Lord, and refuses to look at evil.— 
We are bound to ‘ rejoice evermore;’ and 
since the ‘ joy of the Lord is our strength,’ 
is it not reasonable to expect, that by 
cultivating this spirit, we shall eventu- 
ally realize a complete renovation of body ? 
Let invalids, and all who are inclined to 
grumbling and discontent, try this in- 
valuable medicine, a thankful spirit.— 
E. Y. J. , 





Organization of Agriculture, 


Plan of a Great Farm, managed on Joint-Stoci: 
Principles and worked by Machinery on « 
vast seqle. 

BY ALBERT BRISBANE. 

I propose to men of liberal and progressive 
views, who are interested in the improvement 
and elevation of the Race, and who are convinced 
that it is only by fundamental changes in the or- 
ganization of Society that any practical and rea! 
good can be effected, an enterprize which, if car- 
ried out successfully, will change the whole exist- 
ing Industrial System, and in so doing, change 
the superstructure of Society, of which that Sys 8- 
tem is the basis. 

When we consider the varied and terrible evils 
which exist in Society around us, especially those 
which grow out of the present unorganized state 
of Industry. such us the poverty of the masses 
and the excessive toil and brutal drudgery to which 
they are subjected, the business cares and anxie- 
ties of the rich, the reverses of fortune and the 
unforseen ruin to which they are exposed, the 
viniation of the higher sentiments of the soul in 
the desperate and selfish strife of the business 
world, the emptiness and inanity of the practical 
life of men, the hopes blasted and the life-failures 
of so many beings ; when we consider these and 
other evils, we must feel the necessity of some 
radical reforms in the organization of Society 
which will attack the disease of the root, and by 
exterminating the causes, exterminate the effects. 

How are such reforms to be effected? Where 
and how is a beginning to be made? What plan 
is to be followed in an undertaking so great and 
difficult ? 

A beginning, I answer, must be made in the 
Industrial System, which, as we stated, is the 
basis of the Social Organization. The present 
system is false; we must begin the work of re 
form here; we must change it, and establish a 
true system in its place. 

Industry is the source of Wrautu and Hrati: 
for Man—the two primary conditions of his hap- 
piness and moral elevation. If unorganized or 
falsely organized, it entails upon him Poverty, 
with its attendant evil. Ignorance renders him a 
slave to Nature, and sinks him into materialism 
and sensuality. If rightfully organized, it secures 
to him wealth and power, frees him from the domin- 
ion of matter, gives him the means of education 
anc spiritual development, and, as a consequence, 
of all the ulterior progress and improvement vu: 
which he is capable. 

It 1s evident then that the first great work to 
be undertaken isto organize Industry rightly, 
that is, on scientific principles ; by this means 
we lay a true foundation on which to build fur- 
ther, and to secure the phy sical and moral eleva- 
tion of Man. * . ° * 

Agriculture and the Household are the basis cf 
the Industrial system, and, in fact, of the whole 
Social Organization. If they are ‘unperfectl y or 
falsely organized, they derange and vitiate of 
necessity that organization in all its departments. 

We speak of them as imperfectly or falsely or- 
ganized, though, in fact, it is not strictly correct, 
for they are not organized at all, but are in an 
incoherent state, destitute of system, order and 
combination. 

Agriculture is prosecuted in an ignorant, in- 
efficient and slovenly manner by isolated families, 
who have not atenth part of the know ledge, 
capital and other resources necessary t» carry ii 
on properly. They scratch superficially the soil 
rather than cultivate it, gather year after year the 
same scanty crops, work with implements whic: 
scarcely quadruple the power of the human hand, 
and lose a great deal of their time—rainy days 
and Winter months—for want of combination 
with the mechanic arts. 

This most important branch of Industry is 
prosecuted at the present day by the mass of 
farmers in nearly as rude a manner as it was 2.001) 
years ago among the Greeks and Romans. ‘The 
reaper, thresher, &e., and the scientific discoveries 
which have been made, date back but yesterday. 
and are applied but by very few. 

When we examine the gigantic improvements 
which have taken place in Manufactures, we are 
led by comparison to understand what could be 
done for Agriculture. Inthe former, the work- 
man at the present day can, with the aid of the 
powerful machinery which has been invented— 
she power-loom, spinning-jenny, and the steam 
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engine—execute in one department an amount of 
work which, eighty years ago, would have re- 
quired over 20,000 men. Let capital and genius 
be applied ww agriculture, and it can be so organ- 
ized that an analogous progress can be effected in 
it, and results nearly as wonderful obtained. 

With the present system of agriculture, the 
product of a nation must be smal!, and the per- 
sons engaged in it poor. Political economists 
write theories as to the cause of poverty, and its 
remedy; the primary cause is to be found in the 
defective and miserable manner in which this 
great branch of indnstry is prosecuted ; the remedy 
in its scientific organization, and the application 
tu it of machinery on a vast scale. 

As to the HovsrnHotp or Domestic System, it 
is inas imperfect a state as Agriculture. It is 
devoid of system, combination, and other princi- 
ples of organization. 

‘Rude Nature assembles human beings by 
couples in savage huts. This is an assemblage 
for the reproduction of the species, not for Indus- 
try and Social Life.’ This primitive system is 
believed universally to be the true Domestic Or- 
der of Mankind, while in fact it is a result of 
socia] poverty and rude instinct. Men of science 
have never speculated on Domestic Combination 
and the organization of domestic labor. Preven- 
ted by habit and prejudice, they have left the 
Domestic system in the primitive state of couples 
in isolated households, in which they found it. 

The isolated Household of Civilization is the 
same in principle as the savage hut; in details, it 
has been perfected and embellished. . Under this 
system, a hundred couples with their children re- 
quire a hundred separate fouses, a hundred 
kitchens, a hundred kitchen fires, a hundred sets 
of cooking utensils, a hundred cooks, ete.; they 
prepare a hundred separate meals, do a hundred 
washings, a hundred marketings, and carry on all 
other operations in the same complicated manner. 
With a true Domestic OrGAniIzaTION, one large 
kitchen, with three divisions, three fires, and ten 
experienced cooks, would take the place of the 
hundred; and in addition to the saving of hands 
and materials, the work could be far better done. 

In a moral point of view, the present domestic 
system produces results as bad as those which it 
engenders in a material aspect. 

Woman is made a domestic drudge. confined to 
a menial round of toil, excluded from higher 
spheres of action—from the arts, sciences, and 
the more productive branches of Industry, and 
rendered pecuniarily dependent on man. Socially, 
the isolated household, in engendering, as it does, 
a conflict of all interests, opposition and antago- 
nism of enterprises, incoherent action and blind 
competition, gives rise to strife, selfishness, and 
hatred among all classes. 

As we have not space to enter into any methodi- 
cal ciitisism of the subject before us, we will sum 
up and present in tabular form a hst of the lead- 
ing defects of Industry, prosecuted by isolated 
families. 

1. Smallest possible combination—a_ single 
family without capital, credit, and external rela- 
tions, and often without the necessary implements 
of Industry. 

2. Labor without emulation, prosecuted the en- 
tire day through without change. 

3. No variety in occupations ; no elegance in 
the organization of Industry—in workshops, tools, 
implements, etc., calculated to please and stimu- 
late the workman. 

4. No system for and no means of developing 
the talents of children, and of giving them an in- 
dustrial education. 

5. Bad application of the labor of the sexes and 
of different ages to industry and to cultivation of 
soils. 

6. Comphcation in labor, obliging one individ- 
ual to execute every part and detail of a work. 

7. Absence of a just system of remuneration, 
securing to the woman and the child, as well as 
to the man, a share of the general product. ac- 
cording to the Labor, Talent and Capital of each. 

&. Separation and opposition of the two main 
branches of Industry—Agriculture and Manufac- 
tures, 

9. Production and consumption subservient to 
Commerce, dependent upon it, and subjected to 
its frauds and spoliations. 

10. Absence of unity in plans and in their exe- 
cution. 

11. Death of the father and ruin of the children. 

12. Health undermined from excess of labor. 

13. Incompatability of tastes and characters, 
and hatreds engendered by perpetual contact. 

In my next, I will enter upon the construtive 
part of the subject. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The great problem to to be solved, as I showed 
in my last article, is, the discovery of @ true Or- 
ganization of Agriculture and the Household.— 
Such a discovery and its realization would be the 
commencement of a new era; it would be the 
initiation of man into a new industrial and social 
life. It would effect rapidiy, and as if by magic, 
most of those partial and fragmentary reforms 
for which men are now vainly contending, because 
they are endeavoring to realize them in a false 
state of Society. It would lead, for example, to 
equitable relations between Capital and labor, to 
a just distribution of profits, to an immense in- 
crease in productive or real wealth, to the extinc- 
tion of poverty and pauperism, to a commercial 
reform, or a system of direct exchanges of pro- 
ducts, to nobler and freer domestic relations, to 
the elevation of Woman and the concession to 
her of all her rights, to a system of industrial 
education for children, to the ownership of the 
soil by those who cultivate it, &c. 

To carry out the Scientfic Organization of Agri- 
culture and the Homestead which we advocate, we 








propose the establishment of a great Agricultural 
Enterprise—a Leviathan Farm of One Hundred 
Thousand Acres, owned and managed on joint- 
stock principles, and worked by machinery on a 
vast scale. 

To establish this great Farm, we propose to 
form a Company with a capital of $1,000,000, 
divided into 1,000 shares of $1,000 each. One 
share entitling a single person and two shares a 
family to membership. ¢ * * * 

One-half of the capital, or $500,000, would be 
devoted to purchasing the domain. Supposing 
the land to cost an average of $5 per acre, the 
above sum would secure a tract of 100,000 acres. 

ba * The other half of the capital 
would be employed in purchasing tools, imple- 
ments and machinery, in erecting the buildings, 
in purchasing stock, and in bringing the domain 
under a state of cultivation ready for occupation. 
The preliminary labor of laying out the land, 
bringing portions of it under cultivation, erecting 
the building, &c., should be done mainly by hired 
laborers; some young men and some experienced 
farmers and mechanics, who intended to become 
members, could join in the preliminary works if 
they desired to do so. The whole should be un- 
der the direction of capable and practical men in 
each department, and managed on the strictest 
business principles. Perfect Unity of Direction 
must exist at the head, and a clearly-defined plan 
must be laid down, so as to avoid all conflicts of 
opinion, and the clashing of heterogenous views. 

In describing the plan of orgarization, I shall 
state merely the general principles on which it is 
based ; the intelligent reader can deduce the de- 
tails for himself. 

The fundamental idea which presides over the 
enterprise is the application of powerful machin- 
ery to Agriculture, and its prosecution on a vast 
scale, so as to secure an immensely increased 
product, and a system of scientific and methodical 
cultivation. 

Powerful machinery has replaced, in manufac- 
tures, the little tools and implements formerly 
used. The power loom and spinning-jenny; for 
example, have replaced the hand-loom and spin- 
ning-wheel, and with their aid one branch of in- 
dustry has been organized on a gigantic scale, and 
production been increased to almost an incredible 
extent. 

The question is, to do for Agriculture to some 
extent what has been done for manufactures—to 
apply to it efficient machinery and prosesute it 
scientifically. A beginning has already been made. 
The thrashing machine has replaced the flail, the 
reaper an! mower, the sickle and the sythe, and 
reaping can now be done for 25 cents an acre.— 
The steam-plow, which is destined ere long to 
become a reality, and which is the most impor- 
tant aid to be added t» agriculture, is wanted to 
break up and pulverize the soil at a rapid rate, 
and replace the little hand plow now used, and 
the expensive teams, which require so much care 
that it may truly be said the farmer is reduced to 
be the body-servant of his animals. 

The application of powerful machinery, and on 
an extensive scale, to Agriculture, is possible: the 
means and instrumentalities are nearly prepared ; 
the unly important item wanting is the sttam-plow, 
and that will come at our bidding. The problem 
to be solved is to unite and combine these ele- 
ments, to establish a Leviathan Farm on which 
they can be brought together and organized, and 
in the organization of which justice and benevo- 
lence will be interwoven with science and ma- 
chinery. The cultivators of the soil must own it 
and che machinery, otherwise they will be re- 
duced to the condition of the operatives in the 
large manufacturing establishments, organized 
selfishly by capital. ‘ : 

Aysecond principle which wil] guide us in our 
operations is the raising only of those stable pro- 
ducts which are required daily by every man and 
every animal in the community, and the cultiva- 
tion of which can be done by machinery. These 
products are wheat, rye, barley, corn, oats and 
hay. (If it be found that corn cannot be culti- 
vated entirely by machinery, it will be left aside.) 
Fruits and vegetables would be grown only to an 
extent required for home consumption, at least 
in the beginning. With time the cultivation of 
fruit, and the manufacture of sirups, jellies and 
preserves, might become an important branch.— 
But before this can be done, it would be necessary 
to initiate children into Industry, excite in them 
the habit and love of it, and so organize it that 
Woman could engage in it with dignity to herself. 
These two classes would do three-fourths of the 
work required in the care of nurseries and fruit 
orchards and the preserving of fruit. 

The establishment with its vast domain, the 
number of its members, and its powerful machin- 
ery would prosecute the cultivation of the cereal 
grains and the grasses on a scale of which men 
have now no conception. It would have its great 
wheat field of 10,000 acres, its hay-field of 16,000 
acres, its rye barley and oat-fields of thousands of 
acres. With steam-plows, reapers, thrashers, &c., 
and a force, when required, of 500 men, cultiva- 
tion on such a scale would be possible. 

A branch which should receive especial atten- 
tion is the raising of vast flocks and herds. The 
Establishment having immense pasture and mead- 
ow lands properly laid out and inclosed, would 
with the aid of experienced shepherds, well train- 
ed dogs, and a perfect system in all departments, 
rear tens of thousands of domestic animals with 
very little trouble and expense; it would be a 
very attractive branch of Industry and a source 
of immense profit. Prince Esterhazy of Hungary 
owns, we believe, some 7,000,000 of sheep; the 


Mbody politic on the Leviathan should approximate 


tohis operations in extent. It would be advisa- 
ble, we think, to import some shepherds with 





their dogs from that country; in fact the experi- 

















ences and resources of every country should be 
made available in our enterprise. The Establish- 
ment would have the means of importing the finer 
breeds of animals from every part of the world, 
and of informing itself of the best ss in 
every branch of industry which it undertook.— 
The necessity of immense tracts of land for the 
herds and flocks to rove upon is one reason why 
so large a domain is needed. We will remark, 
however, that in speaking of a hundred thousand 
acres, we speak approximatively—taking a max- 
imum quantity ; sixty thousand acres would be 
sufficient. 





Love and Work. 


We insert the following scene from the Profes- 
sor, (Charlotte Bronte’s first-written, but posthu- 
mously-published novel,) partly for the want of a 
better story, but chiefly for the sake of the sen- 
tence in italics, which we had marked as a hint 
to Lovers. 

‘Will my pupil consent to pass her life with 
me ? Speak English now, Frances.’ 

Some moments were taken for reflection ; 
the answer pronounced slowly, ran thus: 

‘ You have always made me happy; [I like 
to hear you speak; I like to see you; I like 
to be near you; I believe you are very good 
and very superior ; I know you are stern to 
those who are careless and idle, but you are 
kind, very kind to the attentive and industri- 
ous, even if they are not clever Master, I 
should be g/ad to live with you always ;’ and 
she made a sort of movement, as if she would 
have clung to me ; but restraining herself, she 
only added, with earnest emphasis, ‘ Master, I 
consent to pass my life with you.’ 

‘ Very well, Frances.’ 

I drew her a little nearer to my heart; I 
took a first kiss from her lips, thereby sealing 
the compact now framed between us: after- 
ward she and [ were silent, nor was our silence 
brief. Frances’ thoughts, during this interval, 
I know not, nor did I attempt to guess them ; 
I was not occupied in searching her counten- 
nance, nor in otherwise troubling her compo- 
sure. The peaceI felt I wished her to feel ; 
my arm, it is true, still detained her, but with 
a restraint that was gentle enough, so long as 
no opposition tightened it. My gaze was.on 
the red fire; my heart was measuring its own 
content ; it sounded, and sounded, and found 
the depth fathomless. : 

‘Monsieur,’ at last said my quiet com- 
panion, as stirless in her happiness as a mouse 
in its terror. Even now in speaking she 
searcely lifted her head. 

‘Well, Frances?’ I like unexaggerated 
intercourse ; it is not my way to overpower 
with amorous epithets, any morc than to worry 
with selfishly importunate caresses. 

‘Monsieur est raisonnable, n’est-ce pas ?? 

‘Yes, especially when I am requested to 
be so in English ; but why do youask me ?— 
You see nothing vehement or obtrusive in my 
manner; am I not tranquil enough ?’ 

‘Ce n’est pas cela—’ began Frances. 

‘ English,’ I reminded her. 

‘ Well, Monsieur, I wished merely to say 
that, I should like, of course, to retain my 
employment of teaching. You will teach still, 
I suppose ‘ Monsieur ?? 

*Ob yes. It isall [ have to depend on.’ 

‘ Bon !—I mean good. Thus we shall have 
both the same profession. I like that ; and my 
efforts to get on will be as unrestrained as yours 
—will they not, Monsieur ?’ * 

‘You are laying plans to be independent 
of me,’ said I. 

‘ Yes, Monsieur ; I must be no incumbrance 
to you—no burden in any way.’ 

‘ But, Frances, I have not yet told you what 
my prospects are. I have left M. Pelet, and 
after nearly a month’s seeking I have got an- 
other place, with a salary of three thousand 
francs a year, which I can easily double by a 
little additional exertion. Thus you see it 
would be useless for you to fag yourself by 
going out to give lessons; on six thousand 
francs you and I can live, and live well.’ 

Frances seemed to consider. There is some- 
thing flattering to man’s strength, something 
consonant to his honorable pride, in the idea 
of becoming the providence of what he loves 
—feeding and clothing it, as (God does the 
lilies of the field. So, to decide her resolu- 
tion, I went on: 

‘ Life has been painful and laborious enough 

to you so far ; you require complete rest ; your 
twelve hundred francs would not form a very 
important addition to our income, and what 
sacrifice of comfort to earn it! Relinquish 
your labors—-you must be weary—and let me 
bave the happineés of giving you rest.’ 
_ I am not sure whether Frances had accorded 
due attention to my harangue. Instead of 
answering me with her usual respectful prompt- 
itude, she only sighed and said, 

‘ How rich you are, Monsieur!’ and then 
she stirred uneasy in my arms. ‘ Three thou- 
sand francs,’ she murmured, ‘ while I get onl 


twelve hundred!’ She went on faster. ‘ How- 









ever, it must be so for the present; and Mon- 
sieur, were you not saying something about m 
giving up my place! Oh no, I shall hold it 
fast ;’ and her little fingers emphatically tight- 
ened on mine. 

‘ Think of my marrying you to be kept by 
you, Monsieur! I could not do it; and how 
dull my days would be! You would be away 
teaching in close, noisy school-rooms from 
morning till evening, and I should be linger- 
ing at home, unemployed and solitary ; I should 
get depressed ani sullen, and you would soon 
tire of me.’ 

‘Frances, you could read and study—two 
things you like so well.’ 

‘Monsieur, I could not. I like a contem- 
plative life, but I like an active life better ; I 
must actin some way, and act with you. J 
have taken notice, Monsieur, that people who are 
only in each other’s company for amusement, 
never really like each other so well, or esteem 
each other so highly, as those who work to- 
gether, and perhaps suffer together.’ 

‘You speak God’s truth,’ said I, at last, 
‘and you shall have your own way, for it is 
the best way. Now, as a reward for such ready 
consent, give me a voluntary kiss.’ 

After some hesitation, natural to a novice 
in the art of kissing, she brought her lips into 
very shy and gentle contact with my forhead. 
I took the small gift as a loan, and repaid it 
promptly, and with generous interest. 





A Sournerner on Steam Eneines anv 
Niecers.—Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
says the Boston Jowrnal, have received the 
following letter from one of the subscribers to 
the Atlantic Monthly, in Louisiana. The 
monkey experiment is decidedly rich: 

“ —, June 24, 1858. 

“€ Messrs Phillips, Tompson & Co.: 

“Gentlemen: In an article headed ‘ What 
we are going to make’ in the last number of 
your magazine, the writer thinks that the 
millenium for niggers is to be brought about by 
steam, on the ground that a bushil of coal fed 
to a steam engin will produce more power than 
a bushel of Injin corn fed to a nigger, and that 
the great improvement that is to take place in 
these engins in 50 or 100 years will enable us 
to navigate our cornfields, and plow as®@much 
cotton, with one critter of this sort, in the 
same length of time, and at a less expense, 
than with ten niggers ; consequently, we will 
free the niggers as a nusence, and take the en- 
gin instead. Now jest grant that what he says 
about plowin by steem should turn out true— 
and cotton should be grow’din this way—I 
gest want to ask him one question—When it 
comes to picking out, whar is his steem engin 
then? It takes fingers to du this sort of work, 
and no steem engin will eyer be made to strike 
alick like them. If we ever du plow by 
steem, which I won’t deny mought be done, 
we’l turn our niggers into pickers—make more 
cotton and sell at a less price. He is whot 
might be called a speculative genius, like a 
feller who lives not far from here ; he thought 
he’d make an improvement in picking, and 
then monkeys would be the very article. One 
monkey would pick as much asa nigger, and 
one nigger could oversee 10 monkeys. The 
monkeys was got and the trial maid; the only 
mistake about it was, instead of one nigger 
managing 10 monkeys, it took 10 niggers to 
manage one monkey ; sohe hasgiv up experi- 
mentin and sticks to the old way of gatherin 
bis crop. Some one says that every man is 
crasy on some subject. . Your man is crasy on 
steem, but it is not exactly the right sort to 
elevate the idees. Tell him to fire up and try 
agin. You will excuse for saying that I think 
some of your articles is rather tou hifalutin on 
abolishen subjects. 

“* Respectfuliy, A Susscriper. 

‘“*P. §.—-Tell your breakfast-table-man to 
go ahead—he’s one of em.” 








Logic.—A_ rich farmer’s son who had been 
bred at the University, coming home to visit 
his father and mother, they being one night at 
supper on a eouple of fowls, he told them that 
by logic and arithmetic, he could prove those 
two fowls to be three. ‘ Well let us hear,’ 
said the old man. ‘ Why this,’ exclaimed the 
scholar is one, and this,’ continued he, ‘ is two, 
two and one you know make three.’ ‘Since 
you have made it out so well,’ answered the 
old man, ‘ your mother shall have the first, and 
I will take the second, and the third you ma; 
keep for yourself for your great learning.’ 





A Horticutturat Query.—Is a white black- 
berry red when it is green ? 





Co Correspondents. 
PNP OP NP OAD el el etl lll he 
J. B.—Gloversville, N. Y.—A visit such as you propose will 
be acceptable 
Cc. F. W—N. ¥.—Our pamphlet, ‘Bible Communism,’ i# 








Y | mailed to the address furnished. We have nothing more com- 


pact or free from ‘ rose color.’ 
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